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INTERLINGUA AND INTERMEDIA 


INTRODUCTION 
By Charles A. Ferguson 


cholars in the field of linguistics have devoted relatively little 
ntion to the question of planned change in language or writ- 
Systems, but the investigation of phenomena in this field 
learly a function of linguistics, and when linguists participate 
ively in the processes of change utilizing their knowledge of 
uistics this is clearly “applied” linguistics. 


ost cases of planned language change are concerned with 
guage standardization, language “reform”, or the develop- 
it of technical vocabularies. Most cases of planned change 
writing systerns are concerned with the development of 
ographies for hitherto unwritten languages. News on these 
ters will regularly be given in the columns of the Reporter. 
present Supplement, however, is devoted to two somewhat 
ginal questions in the field which have considerable interest 
the layman: (1) the creation and use of artificial inter- 
ional “auxiliary”, “universal” languages, and (2) reforms or 
plifications of orthography of existing standard languages. 


fter these brief introductory paragraphs, two articles specially 
ten and subsequently adapted for the Reporter deal with 
tively recent proposals in these fields. The first, on Inter- 
ua, is by Dr. Alexander Gode, Director of the Interlingua 
ision of Science Services, Inc., probably the chief writer in the 
uage today. The other, on Intermedia, is by I. J. Pitman, 
.. M.P., grandson of the inventor of Pitman shorthand, and 
self originator and chief proponent of the new spelling 
m. Both projects are treated in these articles as aids to 
hing Interlingua as a first step in foreign language study in 
erican high schools and Intermedia as an aid to teaching 
lish to speakers of other languages. Both Interlingua and 
rmedia have, however, broader aims either explicitly stated 
where or readily understood from the literature on the sub- 
or from their present use. 


he printing of these two articles in the Reporter does not 
n-that the Center for Applied Linguistics endorses the pro- 
ls in whole or in part. It means simply that the Center feels 
reliable information on matters of this kind should be 
lable to linguists and language teachers who may be inter- 
id. Some instructors may find the articles useful as a bases 
discussion in courses on applied linguistics. 


Artifical Auxiliary Languages 


he history of human attempts to create an international 
uage to serve in addition to natural languages or to replace 

goes back about three centuries. The originators of these 
uages have generally wanted either better communication 


between different nations (and hence understanding and peace) 
or improvement over natural language (and hence greater 
rationality and faster progress) . 


The half dozen best-known constructed languages, all of which 
have appeared in the last 75 years, are Esperanto, Ido (a modi- 
fied Esperanto) , Occidental (now called Interlingua), Novial, 
Latino sine flexione or Interlingua, and the Interlingua of the 
article printed here. Of these, Esperanto still claims the largest 
number of speakers, perhaps a million and a half.1 


The most recent Interlingua makes the claim, with a justice 
which can be seen from the accompanying article, that an edu- 
cated reader of English (or French or Spanish) can read and 
understand it without special study, and can read it more easily 
than he can any other language without study. The name 
“Interlingua” far from being accidentally identical, or nearly so, 
with the names of at least two other artificial languages, was 
chosen in the hope that the various proposed languages might 
gradually be brought together, profit from their separate errors, 
and sometime become one international auxiliary language. 
Interlingua is now used in a score of technical journals and has 
been employed at several international scientific congresses. 


It is interesting to note that the repeated attempts to devise 
international languages have all been imbedded in European 
culture. They have been made by Europeans, have been based 
on European languages, and insofar as they have been taken up 
as media of communication have largely been used by Europeans. 
It is refreshing to learn of a recent effort which attempts to 
combine Europe and Asia, Lingua Sistemfrater, or for short, 
Frater, invented by the Vietnamese Phan Xuan Thai. “Frater, 
based on Latin and Greek roots of international currency, is 
designed with true regard to needs of the Chinese, Japanese and 
other non-Aryan speaking communities’’.2 


A useful account of all these except the last two mentioned, 
may be found in H. Jacob, A Planned Auxiliary Language, 
(London, 1947) or in more condensed form in the review of 
this by the linguist Norman A. McQuown, Language, XXVI 
(1950) 175-85. An excellent account of the background of Inter- 
lingua, with an incisive statement of the linguistic point of view 
was given by André Martinet “La Linguistique et les Langues 
Artificielles”, Word II (1946) 37-47. Attention should also be 
called to two articles on international languages which will 
appear in the Spring number of the Texas Quarterly; Jacob Orn- 
stein, “Passport from Babel” and Archibald A. Hill, “Esperanto 
ati Dubitanto”. 


Spelling Reform 


The improvement of an existing orthography has been the 
subject of governmental action in dozens of nations, mostly in 


8, 104-5, that there are more speakers of Finnish than of Esperanto and since 


It | i ewhat facetiously Galaxy XVIII (1960) No. : 
Wee er Gaperant ll-educated English speaker might actually acquire ability to communicate with 


| of the speakers of Esperanto also speak a major language of Europe, a we 
‘additional people by learning Finnish. 


Phan Xuan Thai, Frater, p. 21 (Saigdn, 1957). The Center heartily expresses its appreciation to the author who sent in a complimentary copy of the book. 


Europe but some also on other continents. In Great Britain 
the government has generally kept hands off — reform spelling 
bills seem harder to pass than other kinds of reform bills — but 
there probably have been more non-government attempts at 
reform or at total re-creation of the standard orthography than 
in any other country. 


Examples of total re-creation have ranged from Bell’s Visible 
Speech of 1867 to the four schemes given awards in 1959 under 
the provisions of the will of George Bernard Shaw. Examples of 
reform include Sweet’s Broad Romic and the orthography of 
the Spelling Reform Association of 1876 with its revisions up 
The fundamental problems have been the existence in English 
of more phonemes than there are letters in the alphabet and the 
existence of many quite divergent acceptable pronunciations 
of standard English. 


INTERLINGUA 
By Alexander Gode 


Io subleva le question de si interlingua non pote e€ non 
deberea esser exploitate plus generalmente in le interesse del 
vitalisation del instruction de linguas in nostre scholas secundari 
e forsan etiam elementari. 


Il ha currentemente in nostre pais un grande unda de 
enthusiasmo pro le\studio del linguas estranie. Iste enthusiasmo 
es inspirate e portate per un subite senso de urgentia que de 
su parte es generate quasi exclusivemente per le observation de 
lo que le russos face. 


Si, on pare arguer, nos vole competer con le russos, nos debe 
construer satellites artificial e projectiles intercontinental e 
methodos de instruction in le linguas tanto efficace como illos 
construite e utilisate per le russos e, si possibile, plus efficace 
ancora. 


Omne isto es un pauco suspecte. Non le unda de enthusiasmo 
pro le studio del linguas estranie, solmente su motivation. II 
non suffice voler inseniar cinquanta-un linguas pro le exclusive 
ration que le russos insenia cinquanta. ; 


Il es un del debilitates de nostre nation —e mesmo un neo- 
americano como io, qui pote vantar se de solmente trenta annos 
de citatania in iste pais, ha le derecto de facer un tal accusation 
—que nostre enthusiasmos es frequentemente ephemere. Nos 
tende normalmente al complacentia, e si nos nos trova in un 
situation de urgentia nos ama attaccar le problema in un 
torrente de enthusiasmo per medio de nostre grande invention 
national, le institution del si-appellate crash programs, le quales 
— per definition — ha le function de producer le desirate solution 
le plus rapide —e le plus definitivemente possible, a fin que nos 
pote retornar a nostre routine e re-oblidar le integre disagrada- 
bile episodio. 

I] es certo importante que le nation american apprende recog- 
noscer plus generalmente le valor del studio de linguas estranie. 
In plus, il es ver que factores practic ha rendite iste desiderato 
extremente urgente. Sed si il se tracta de un situation de 
urgentia, iste urgentia non es de ille typo de “urgentias epehe- 
mere’ que pote esser resolvite rapidemente e definitivemente 
per medio de un simple crash program. 


In altere parolas: Urgente o non, le problema es certo perma- 
nente. I] es a sperar non solmente que nos va succeder a trainar 
le centenas e millenas de expertos de lingua qui es requirite 
pro garantir le efficace execution de nostre vaste obligationes in 
omne partes del mundo, sed etiam e super toto il es a sperar — 
e hic io regretta que le lingua non possede un expression plus 
forte que ille pallide “sperar’’ — que le appreciation del miracu- 
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lose phenomeno del multiplicitate de linguas in le mundo 
jocar in le futuro in le vita cultural de nostre pais un rolo plu 
significative que illo ha unquam jocate in le passato. 


Iste objectivo es plus ambitiose que lo que pote esser realisat 
per un curso de duo o tres o quatro annos de espaniol 0 ¢ 
francese o de germano in nostre scholas secundari. De facto, 
realisation de un tal objectivo non esserea automaticament 
garantite mesmo si nos poteva subitemente incorporar le instru 
tion in un lingua estranie in le curriculos de omne scholas dt 
pais a omne nivellos — secundari si ben como elementari. Inu 
certe senso on pote mesmo insister con un alte grado de justific 
tion que cognoscentias in un lingua estranie per se es disprovis' 
de valor si illos non resulta simultaneemente in un attitude ij 
telligente verso le phenomeno de linguas estranie in genera 
Pro exprimer lo in un forma un pauco sloganesc: Saper dic 
correctemente, “Wie geht es Ihnen?’, “Comment allez-vous? 
o “Como esta Usted?”, remane sin valor o interesse si on 


comprende que Adam e Eva non parlava anglese. 


Ab iste puncto de vista il pare rationabile arguer — al mim 
theoricamente e con le admission spontanee que le practica rent 
le argumento completemente absurde — que le instruction 1 
un sol lingua estranie es totalmente inadequate e que lo q 
es necessari es le studio simultanee de al minus un medie doze! 
de linguas. 


Comenius habeva un plano pedagogic de plus o minus 
genere. Ille proponeva docer le latino e le greco e le hebreo € 
duo o tres plus importante linguas parlate in le duo o tres p 
importante paises vicin. Sed il pare que le racia human in 
dece-septime seculo esseva plus intelligente que su descendenteé 
in le vintesime, proque Comenius credeva poter completar su it 
tegre programma de instruction lingual in minus que dece an 


In nostre tempores le tentativa ha essite facite sporadicamenteé 
de solver le problema per inseniar initialmente “tracias” de 
numerose linguas in un sol curso. Le justification theoric 
iste procedimento es bon. Le valor de su effectos practic 
un altere cosa. I] es ver, le instruction in un sol lingua estra 
produce frequentemente non del toto le desirate ‘‘dissolut 
del provincialismo linguistic’’ del studente sed resulta solme 
in un specie de provincialismo reduplate. Tamen, impartir @ 
studentes le maestria de un medie dozena de phrases in um 
dozena de linguas o de un dozena de phrases in un medie doze 
de linguas es probabilemente pejor. Le phenomeno del ling 
estranie, le phenomeno del multiplicitate de linguas, non es un} 
question de un medie dozena o mesmo de un dozena de phras s.| 
Illo demanda le recognition del facto — e pote e vole inspir 
respecto pro illo — que il existe multiple formas de parlar 
le senso in que parlar e pensar es synonymos. 


Tamen, omne isto es un digression que ha resultate de mi 
question de si il non esserea possibile e desirabile exploitar inte 
lingua in le interesse de un vitalisation del instruction de linguas 
in nostre scholas. Io nunc retorna a ille question que — secund 
me — merita un responsa emphaticamente affirmative. 


In un certe senso interlingua non es un lingua individual sed 
un “simultaneitate de linguas”. In studiar lo, le scholares non 
restringite al “‘provincialismo” del germano, del francese, 
espaniol. Illes studia, a si dicer, le phenomeno “lingua estrani 
0, pro exprimer lo plus tangibilemente, illes recipe un curso del 
instruction de lingua general. Sed iste curso non es “general | 
in le senso de “indefinite” e “vage”’, proque de facto, in studiatp 
interlingua, le scholares apprende non solmente un cohere 
entitate linguistic, illes obtene simultaneemente un grande mas 
de information concrete que pote devenir de valor practic ir 
subsequente studio de un o plures del linguas que es summarisat 
in interlingua. Interlingua insenia “estranietate linguistic” 
le choc de lo que es repellentemente alien. 


THE LINGUISTIC REPORTER! 


_INTERMEDIA 
By I. J. Pitman 


1e world badly needs a universal language. The natural 
uages have a correspondingly natural claim to be considered, 
the artificial languages have no less strong a claim. 


iglish has the great advantage, in that it is the natural 
ue of some of the most important nations, and has become 
adopted tongue of the educated class of some of the most 
ilous nations. Moreover, it is the language which no doubt 
greatest number of non-English-speaking people would wish 
laster. But it has two handicaps: the first is that by some 
considered to be too closely identified with British and 
Tican nationalisms for its further progress towards univer- 
y to be welcome “politically”; the second, which is in practice 
worse drawback, is that its written form misleads the non- 
ish speaker into mispronunciations so divergent and so 
erous that the foundations of a fresh Tower of Babel are 
ssarily laid. In the history of the spread of English in parts 
e world where English is not indigenous, variants have 
me so different that a visiting Englishman may neither 
prstand nor be understood. Yet in the written form of the 
uage these people would understand each other at once, 
could indeed praise the high standards of English which 
had employed. 


ere it may be desirable to suggest what may be regarded as 
ew written form of the English language” and to give a 
men of that new written form which is here called 


ix printed in an augmented reeman alfabet, the purpos ov 
h is not, as miet bee suppeesd, to reform our spellig, but 
mprev the lernig ov reedig. it ix intended that when the 
mer has acheevd the inifhal suksess ov fl@ensy in this 
y eesy form, his fuetuer progress fhaod bee konfiend too 
3 in the present alfabets and spelligs ov them cenly. 

y@ hay red ax far ax this, the nue meedium will hav pre@vd 
@ several points, the meest important ov whith is that yo, 
ny ret, hav eesily med the chenj from the ordinary reeman 
pet with konvenfhonal spelligs too augmented reeman with 
pmatik spellin. 

is a written form of English which all those able to read 
other forms of written English (upper-case, lower-case and 
ye) are able to read at sight: moreover it is a form which 
completely alphabetic reading-wise that non-English speak- 
ill be greatly helped to speak with comprehension. It is 
ediately legible by English readers because the design of 
‘augmented” characters and the use of the existing roman 
acters have been directed to that end, and because every 
brtunity of choice between acceptable pronunciations has 
“taken to preserve maximum similarity to existing forms. 


his opportunity of a choice from acceptable and compre- 
ible alternatives has proved most convenient. For instance, 
eas the “Received Pronunciation” (R.P.) in Britain for 
words was, what, is ‘“‘woz’, “wot” there are as acceptable 
ats “waz” and “wat”. We English, conditioned to regard 
aracter a as identical with the different character a, will 
these new written forms interchangeable and wholly 
ptable. Equally Southern Britishers, with no distinction be- 
in “earn” and “urn”, know that in Edinburgh there exist 
ptable forms which very closely conform to our present 
ography, i.e. “ern” and “urn”. Americans who pronounce 
s “gat” to rhyme with “wat” will not object to seeing it 
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written as got, and will accept and comprehend the two differing 
vowel sounds of say a Chinese-Malayan in “what” and “got” as 
being “the same” although in fact different. 


Thus achieving the widest possible comprehension and _ ac- 
ceptability for the spoken form of English may conveniently be 
combined with the maximum retention of existing orthography. 
There is no need for three Malayans in Singapore to speak 
either good American, good Scot, or good “King’s English”. Per 
contra, if their “English” speech is a dialect which combines the 
more comprehensible elements of each, they will be speaking a 
language which is not only more comprehensible universally, but 
also more acceptable — because we tend, where there are varia- 
tions, more readily to comprehend and to accept pronunciations 
which are in accordance with present orthography. For instance, 
neither English nor American speakers find difficulty in under- 
standing a Scot who pronounces “erring” to rhyme with 
“herring”, notwithstanding that it is not their own normal 
pronunciation. 


There are other potential applications besides teaching a 
common English speech to non-English-speaking students. For 
instance, one of such interesting applications of Intermedia is its 
use in teaching not only lip-reading but also speech to deaf-mutes 
who are fluent English readers but unable to hear the spoken 
language and unable, therefore, to form sounds which they have 
never heard. The suggestion is that they may be thus enabled 
to puzzle out from such a phonemic transcription how the lips 
and other speech organs of English speakers are systematically 
behaving and how their own vocal organs (which they could use 
if only they knew how) ought to function if they are to speak 
intelligibly. 


The characters of Intermedia are of course roman. They are 
also limited to lower-case roman. This limitation is important. 
We who are roman-reading are apt to be unaware that with 63 
characters in our supposedly only 26-letter alphabet we have — 
not only with our upper-case characters A, B, etc., but also with 
our lower-case a, b, etc. and further with our cursive a, b, etc. 
— what are in reality three parallel longhand systems. Just as 
it would be an unnecessary complication to seek to teach three 
shorthand systems concurrently so it would be an incompetent 
disregard of the axiomatic to expect one whose language is nor- 
mally written in, say, Devanagari to attempt to learn not only 
the spoken English language but three alphabetic systems of 
longhand for its written version. The reduction from 63 char- 
acters (as at present) in three systems to 42 in a single letter- 
system is indeed a great contribution to ease in learning. 


This augmented roman alphabet contains another equally 
revolutionary and no less potentially beneficial approach to the 
problem of learning English by those who are not roman-reading. 
It lies in the solution of what may be called the “digraph” 
problem. There is no letter in our 26-letter roman alphabet with 
which to represent English sounds now usually represented by 
“sh”, “th”, “ch”, etc. In the absence of a character we employ 
two characters otherwise allocated — that is to say in a situation 
in which the two constituent characters lose altogether their nor- 
mal alphabetic values (cp. “bishop” with “mishap”) and take 
on as a digraph the value of a single and wholly different char- 
acter. If, then, it is desired to represent the phoneme “shuh” 
by a single character which has no element of “s” and no element 
of “h”, why not from the outset print and write it not as two 
and wholly unrelated characters but as such a different single 
character? Accordingly characters have been designed to be re- 
garded by anyone coming fresh to them as each a single letter. 
Nevertheless the characters for “sh”, “ch”, etc. are sufficiently 
dissimilar — yet sufficiently like the present digraphs “sh”, “ch”, 


e Tables I and II below for list of characters in relation to phonemes, and list of phonemes in relation to characters. 


etc. to be immediately understood by anyone seeking to make 
the transition from English to Intermedia or from Intermedia 
to English. In addition to the digraphs there are several new 
letters. Also two characters (for voiced orthographic “s and 
“wh”) are added as characters of supererogation having an 
obvious advantage in making transition in both directions even 
easier. Two optional symbols have been designed, should more 
accurate transcription be desired to characterize also the stressed 
and the unstressed neutral vowel. 


Finally, of course, the biggest benefit of all ought to follow 
from the complete reliability reading-wise of the relationship of 
character language to sound language. Progress in learning 
Intermedia will provide a sure foundation for further progress 
— just as in counting, progress to 100 is a sure foundation for 
counting from 101 to 199, and counting to 1000 affords a sure 
foundation for counting from 1001 to 999,999, etc. 


At any rate, as a proposal, here — in Table I — are the 42 
characters arranged in a suggested order of rote with their 
suggested names.” 


TABLE I 


The Alphabet by rote 
42 characters 


yee ae 25a) th ith 
2. b bee Ome ty thee 
3. ch chee PATRIA Ns} ish 
(see) 28, 35 zhee 
4. d dee 29. ing 
5. ee ee 30. «a ahv 
o-f ef Sis 2 at 
tone gae 2c et 
8. h hae ooeal it 
9. te ie 34. o ot 
105 «3 jae Spee el ut 
the k kae 36... au aul 
a | el eiipeer foot 
(30 mn em 38. @ brood 
14. n en 39. ou owl 
155. ce oe 40. o1 oil 
16. p pee 
(kue) 
ie rae 
TS2 5s ess 41. x ZeSS 
ae tee 42. wh whae 
20. ue ue 
Zia: vee 
22 WwW wae 
(eks) 
23... yae 
24. z zed or zee 


Here — in Table II — are the 40 phonemes arranged in a 
phonetic order which may become for the phonetic order as 
standard as has become the order by rote (the Ay, Bee, See, étc.)r 
It will be noticed that the names proposed for phonemes differ 
from the names proposed for their related characters — in order 
that in the future it may be made clear whether a character or 
a sound is intended. 


° For our convenience in printing, minor revisions in the shape and order of 


tables. Also the optional neutral vowel letters are not shown here. CAF 
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several letters which have recently been made are not incorporated in these 


TABLE II 


The Alphabet by Sound 
40 sounds characterized 


(phonemes) 
Consonants Vowels and Diphthongs 
1. puh Pp Zn, ak a 
2. buh b 26. ahd a (or ar) 
Je ttth, t Dia ek e 
4. duh d 28. aed w 
5. kuh k 299 ik i (or y) 
6. guh g 30. eed ee 
Je hn f J 10K ) 
8. vuh Vv 32. au au (or or) 
9. thuh th 332. sak u 
10. dhuh th 34. oed ce 
ll. suh s(ors) 35. ook re) 
12) ZG Zz 36. 00 @ 
13. shuh fh *uh er, if, Uhm 
14. zhuh 3 dia Jed ie 
15. chuh ch 38. ou ou 
16. juh j S97 al Ol 
17. muh m 40. ued ue 
18. nuh n 
19. ung Q 
20. luh ] 
2): ern r 
22. wuh Ww 
23. yuh y 
24. huh h 


The particular alphabet used in this article is that which m 
be obtained in 12-point from the Monotype Corporation, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 and is based on their Ehrh 
type-face. The principle can be similarly applied to any t 
face, and if the idea were to find favour, no doubt the Monoty 
Corporation (and other type founders) would hold “augment 
roman alphabets” available in all sizes and in a numbe 
other type faces. A 16-page booklet “Intermedia — an application} 
of a 42 sound — 44 character lower-case Roman Alphabet” whict 
sets forth the principle underlying the choice of the augmen-| 
tations and the application of its characters (the spelling) is 
available (1s. Od. post free) from Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd., 
39 Parker Street, London, W.C. 2. | 


Schools and teachers in non-romanic (and in romanic) lan- 
guage groups who would wish to try this please communi 
with the author at The House of Commons, London, S.W.1, s¢ ‘ 
that in course of time judgment may be formed concerning the 
extent of the support which might be obtained for a prelimt} 
nary experiment. Will those therefore who are interested wril el 
for a free supply of six reprints of this article, and also let ith 
be known with their request whether they might consider becom 


ing active participators in conducting part of such a preliminary} 
investigation? 
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Book Notices 


The publications listed below are available at the Center for Applied Linguistics for 
stribution to interested parties. Where supplies are limited, in some cases, the Center 
il do its best to assure equitable distribution. Requests should be sent in writing to 
Miss) Nora M. Walker at the Center. Where there is no indication of price, the item 


available without cost. 


“Report of NATO Study Group on 
ian and African Languages.” Congres- 
yal Record — Proceedings and Debates 
the 86th Congress, First Session, CV 
june 17, 1959) No. 100. 10046-8. ~ 
Senator Jackson’s presentation to the 
ate of the study group’s report to 
ich a list of languages is appended. 
Sebeok, Thomas A. “Bibliography — 
lected Readings in General Phonemics 
925-1929) .” Studies in Linguistics, XIV 
959), Nos. 1-2. 43-47. 
A reading list of fifty items compiled by 
ofessor Sebeok, Indiana University, 
ich was reprinted for use in his pho- 
mics course. 
Lehn, Walter and William R. Slager. 
n Introductory Bibliography in Lin- 
istics for Teachers of English.” Cairo, 
58. 


mimeographed reprint of ten pages 
apiled by Lehn and Slager for use in 
mses at The American University at 
iro. 

forgan, Raleigh, Jr. (ed.) . Proceedings 
the Conference on Teaching English 
road. Washington, D.C.: Center for 
plied Linguistics, 1960. v, 196p. 
roceedings of a conference held in 
Ashington, D.C., on May 18-20, 1959 
ich was sponsored by the Center for 
plied Linguistics and the United States 
ormation Agency in cooperation with 
British Council. 

"Connor, Patricia and W. F. Twaddell. 
tensive Training for an Oral Approach 
Language Teaching.” Modern Lan- 
nge Journal, XLIV (1960) No. 2, Part 
vi, 42p. $1.00. 

: Supplement to the MLJ which was 
lished in cooperation with the MLA 
inter for Applied Linguistics. 
Dhannessian, Sirarpi. ‘Selected Books 
ee achers of English as a Foreign Lan- 


an article appearing in the Febru- 
1960 issue of The Linguistic Reporter, 
was reported that ICA officials had an- 
ced a recruitment program for a 
sited number of persons qualified for 
sistant Training Officer (Language) for 
gnment overseas. 
"he Reporter has been informed by 
; _ that such a general recruitment pro- 
lm is not in force at the present time. 
é Reporter has also been informed that 
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guage, and Some Sample Textbooks.” 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1959. 6p. 

A mimeographed, annotated list of 
twenty-five books for use of Americans 
teaching English as a foreign language. 

Gage, William W. “Contrastive Studies 
in Linguistics: A Working Bibliography.” 
Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1960. 8p. 

A list of articles and books which was 
compiled as an aid for linguists working 
on contrastive structure studies for the 
Center. Although originally mimeographed 
for limited distribution, the list may be of 
interest to other linguists concerned with 
contrastive structure studies. 

“Survey of Materials for Teaching Lan- 
guages of Southwest Asia and North Africa 
in the USA.” Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Applied Linguistics, 1960. 3lp. 
(mimeographed) . 

A survey of existing and needed ma- 
terials for the teaching of Middle Eastern 
languages. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics has 
recently received approval from the For- 
eign Service Institute of the Department 
of State to distribute its language ma- 
terials. Some copies of FSI’s texts and 
tapes have been delivered to the Center, 
but plans for their reproduction and dis- 
tribution have not yet been completed. 
It is anticipated that more staff and repro- 
duction facilities will be added for this 
purpose sometime in late spring or early 
summer. An announcement regarding the 
availability and cost of FSI and other 
language teaching materials will appear in 
a forthcoming issue of the Reporter. The 
Center is placing requests in its pending 
files and will communicate with indi- 
viduals directly for confirmation of their 
requests when materials are ready for 
distribution. 


oA General Program Is Not Yet In Force 
ly Only One Position Now Available 


the position of Assistant Training Officer 
(Language) in the ICA Indonesia mission 
was filled prior to the publication of the 
February issue article. 

However, a similar position in the Ar- 
gentina mission is still open. Written 
applications for it may be sent to: 

Chief, Employment Division 
Office of Personnel 

ICA 

Washington 25, D.C. 


ee 


THE LANGUAGE 
COMMITTEE GAINS 
IN IMPORTANCE 


Need for National Panels 
Of Experts Increases 


By Felicia E. Harben 


Pan increased concern of Americans 
for language problems in various parts of 
the world and for improved foreign lan- 
guage instruction in the United States is 
reflected in organizational developments 
in the field of linguistics and language 
study. Committees on the national level 
are increasingly depended upon to give 
advice of a professional nature on lan- 
guage problems, to provide direction for 
action programs being inaugurated by the 
Office of Education and by the several 
foundations, and to supply information 
on resources and needs in the field of lan- 
guage teaching materials and related 
materials. 


Pioneer Committee 

The first of these committees concerned 
with language problems, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Native American Languages, 
was founded in 1924 with Franz Boas as 
the chairman and Edward Sapir and Leon- 
ard Bloomfield as members. During its 
early years this committee sponsored a 
number of students and scholars in field 
investigations. Many monographs and 
studies on American Indian languages 
were published as the result of this sup- 
port. At present the Committee serves 
primarily as the advisory board to the 
International Journal of American Lin- 
guistics. 


ACLS Activity 

Another group which has been a fore- 
runner in the field is the ACLS Committee 
on Language Programs, more general in 
nature than the Joint Committee and 
dealing with all sorts of projects. It was 
established to aid in the development of 
foreign language training programs in the 
military services during World War II, 
and subsequently assisted in various civil- 
ian language teaching endeavors. Projects 
include the publication of public editions 
of the Spoken Language series (under 
contract with Holt), the preparation and 
publication of the English for Foreigners 
textbooks based on contrastive analyses, 
and the Program on Oriental Languages. 
A report of the latter program is pub- 
lished in ACLS Newsletter (Vol. X, May, 
1959). This committee presently is also 
the parent committee for two sub-commit- 
tees: the Committee on Language and 
Psychotherapy and the Committee on 
Uralic-Altaic Languages. 


See Language Committee, 6, Col. 1 
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Quite a different kind of committee and 
another ‘“‘first’’, formed in 1952 and more 
concerned with research as such, is the 
Committee on Linguistics and Psychology. 
Its aim has been to develop inter-disciplin- 
ary research on language behavior through 
a varied program of seminars, conferences, 
and other activities. Several extensive re- 
ports on conferences sponsored by the 
Committee have been prepared and are in 
various stages of publication. Descriptions 
of the activities of this Committee may be 
found in The Linguistic Reporter (Vol. 
II, February, 1960) and SSRC Items (De- 
cember, 1956) . 


Expansion 

Accelerated activity in the language field 
has led to the expansion of functions of 
already existing committees as well as the 
formation of new committees. For ex- 
ample, the Advisory Screening Committee 
in Linguistics and the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, a sub-committee of the Committee on 
the International Exchange of Persons of 
the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, was set up in 1948 as a 
subject matter screening committee to re- 
view and screen the applications for Ful- 
bright (and subsequently Smith-Mundt) 
lectureship and research awards. Though 
the committee still functions in this capa- 
city, since 1952 it has assumed an advisory 
function in connection with the develop- 
ment of Fulbright and Smith-Mundt pro- 
grams in the fields of linguistics and the 
teaching of English as a foreign language. 
This committee, in cooperation with other 
groups and with funds from the Ford 
Foundation, has also been instrumental in 
proposing, planning and organizing the 
Conference on Linguistics and the Teach- 
ing of English as a Foreign Language, held 
in Ann Arbor in 1957, the report of which 
has been published as a special issue of 
Language Learning (June, 1958). 

Other committees which have been on 
the scene for some time and have in- 
creased responsibilities include the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies, the Commit- 
tee on South Asian Languages, the Steer- 
ing Committee for the MLA Foreign Lan- 
guage Program (which was divided into 
two committees in 1958: the Advisory 
Committee for the MLA Foreign Lan- 
guage Program and the Liaison Commit- 
tee for the MLA Foreign Language Pro- 
gram), and the Inter-Agency Committee 
on English Teaching (U.S. Government) . 


New Committees 
An impressive number of entirely new 
committees have been formed only during 
the last four years. Some of the more 
newly-formed committees are the Commit- 
tee on Uralic-Altaic Languages, the Com- 
mittee on African Languages, the Commit- 
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UN PROVIDES LANGUAGE COURSES 


Staff Learns Official Tongues 


By Mrs. Erica Garcia 


\\ HO WOULD associate the many- 
storeyed building of the UN Secretariat 
with an interesting linguistic experiment 
in language teaching? It is nevertheless 
true that among its many activities the 
UN also has language courses. 

These courses are primarily designed for 
UN staff members, who may acquire, free 
of charge, a working knowledge of the five 
official UN languages: Chinese, English, 
French, Russian and Spanish. For UN 
staff, a ‘working knowledge” means being 
able to read and understand official docu- 
ments, write memorandums and converse 
with a minimum of fluency in the foreign 
tongue. In order to achieve this, English, 
French and Spanish are taught during five 
terms, Russian during six and Chinese 
during eight. Each term comprises 28 
sessions, of 90 minutes’ duration. Evi- 
dently, this means very intensive teaching, 
and hard work both for teachers and stu- 
dents, and though many students have to 
repeat a class, still about two thirds of the 
people who start on a language can be 
expected to complete the course. 


Heterogeneous Classes 

A special difficulty is faced in the 
courses: the classes are unusually hetero- 
geneous, since practically all corners of 
the world are represented in the Secre- 
tariat staff. This is especially true of the 
English class. The teachers must be ready 
to teach people of half a dozen different 
mother tongues, and expect the pattern 
of nationalities to change from year to 
year. Consequently, they must evolve a 
very flexible technique and adapt their 
material constantly to the changing needs 
of the classes. This unique situation is 
precisely what makes the UN courses so 
interesting and so instructive to the lan- 
guage teacher. 

How well is a language spoken by a 
pupil who has completed a UN course? 
It is hard to say, since many staff members 
have already some previous language 
knowledge and enlarge it in their daily 
contact with colleagues, but it can con- 
fidently be stated that a pupil starting 
from scratch and proceeding to the end 
of the Chinese course would “survive” if 
transferred suddenly to a Chinese com- 
munity. Since the “working knowledge” 
aimed at basically means grammar, the 
teachers have little time to spare for oral 
work. However, special attention is given 
to conversation at the very beginning of 
each course. 


Technique for Pronunciation 
Phonetics, i.e., the IPA notation, are not 


used in teaching. It can be done with 
in Spanish and Russian, which have 
markably phonetic spelling. But 

teachers naturally make use of 
knowledge of phonetics in order to 
plain the production of sounds, poin 
differences and resemblances between pho 
netic patterns, etc. Among the devi 
used to ensure an acceptable pronun 


tape recordings and tongue twisters 
specially important. In the Spanish classe 
for instance, English speakers have 
difficulty in producing a fricative d ar 
non-aspirated t—not to mention ft 
diphthongizing of vowels. French speaker 
on the other hand, have trouble with the 
“y's”. The following are some sente 
used for practice in Spanish V: Tengo 
dijo la dama sudamericana. Hacer di 
necesidad virtud. Tu tia estuvo em 
teatro. 


In the teaching of grammar and vocab 
lary all the courses, with the exceptiot 
Chinese, offer a marked resemblance. ’ 
sounds of the language are naturally tf 
first thing; the rest of the Ist. term and w 
to the 3rd. course inclusive are devoted | 
grammar. During the 4th. term conver 
tion and vocabulary are stressed, while t 
last term is devoted to UN terminol 
and documents. The pupils general 
gin to write compositions in the 3rd. d 
and do letter and précis writing 
much stressed in all languages, since it 
enable staff members to write memor 
dums later — in the 4th. | 


Difficulties Differ 

Each language presents its own 
culties. The first hurdle in Russian is 
new alphabet. Pupils are helped to 
come the difficulty by many old-fashione 
copies in the Ist. and 2nd. courses. In 
ions are harder to deal with: six ¢ 
three genders, and traces of dual nun 
in the very complex numeral system 
many difficulties, and the teachers mu 
still work unceasingly at this in the 
and 4th. courses, where voice and p 
ciples are dealt with. But the 
asinorum in Russian is aspect —a 
lessly alien concept to both Romance 
Germanic speakers. Teachers must a 
the automatic — and erroneous — compal 
son with English or Spanish tenses, 2 
pick out the undertones of aspect affol 
by the more analytic languages. For 
stance: the subtle difference between | 
saw him running across the street’ and ‘ 
saw him run across the street” serve 
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irate the use of Imperfective and Per- 
ve in the corresponding two sen- 
2s: ja videl, kak on perebegal éerez 
4, and ja videl, kak on perebedzal éerez 
t. This difficult task is complicated 
further by an alien vocabulary, which 
s few clues to most students. 


Teaching Chinese 


Chinese, the four tones (Mandarin 
ught) are the first difficulty, but they 
ire much drill in all courses. The 
bulary is taught at first in an adequate 
anization, but characters soon follow 
Chinese I they take up one third of 
total time. Faced with the double 
ier of characters and tones, teachers 
) make the most of the simplicity and 
> of Chinese grammar in order to en- 
age their pupils. Till the 6th. term 
sive, each new character is formally 
duced, flash cards and other aids to 
ory being used. The non-romanized 
provide idiomatic or conventional 
essions represented by combinations 
pressions. In Chinese III and IV, the 
ing material consists of Chinese folk 
es and classical tales retold in modern 
simplified speech. By the end of the 
term, the student should be ready to 
rtake the study of any branch of 
ese literature. In Chinese VII and 
, Newspaper and documentary Chin- 
we taken up. Individual assignments 
iven, and the teacher only acts as a 
e during discussions, and clarifies 
re passages or difficult points of 
mar. 


Spanish Method 


the first course of Spanish, one of the 
urite’” languages, special attention is 
to imparting a correct pronuncia- 
and clear intonation patterns. The 
igation of irregular verbs (poder, 
, ir, querer, saber, etc.) constitutes 
hief difficulty. At the end of the 2nd. 
e, where verb tenses, personal pro- 
S$, prepositions and the famous ser 
estar are studied, students should be 
to understand a simple text, and fol- 
a simple and slow conversation. In 
$rd. term, more difficult points such 
ice and moods are taken up. Spanish 
$ chiefly devoted to vocabulary and 
ersation. Grammar is taught by 
s of “fill in’ exercises done on the 
1. Translations make their appear- 
} in this course. Précis and letters be- 
e important in the last course, where 
as read and comment on UN docu- 
$ (mainly the Charter and the Decla- 
yn of Human Rights) or articles from 
lish and Latin American journals and 
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newspapers (Revista Hispdnica Moderna, 
La Prensa, etc.) . 


Teaching English as 
A Foreign Language 

Of all the languages, it is specially Eng- 
lish teachers who face the difficulty of a 
mixed linguistic background in their class. 
This naturally calls for extra work on 
grammar; fortunately it can be done, since 
the pupils get a great deal of oral practice 
both on their jobs and in their daily life 
in New York. In the Ist. course, pupils 
learn the basic tenses and expressions of 
English. There is constant drill on prepo- 
sitions in all classes, beginning with the 
first. In English II, pupils learn the per- 
fect tenses, the passive voice, possessive, 
reflexive and relative pronouns, condi- 
tional forms, etc. The third course pupils 
can already be said to speak English after 
a fashion. Reading material is drawn from 
the Cardinal Pocket Book of Short Stories. 
The main emphasis, however, is on Eng- 
lish grammar and the standard usage of 
the language. Some of the grammatical 
questions dealt with are indirect speech, 
conditional sentences, transitive and in- 
transitive verbs easily confused (lie-lay) , 
etc.. The proficiency is considerably higher 
in the fourth course, where the pupils 
write remarkably good compositions, as 
regards both grammar and vocabulary. 
They undertake difficult dictations, write 
letters and begin to do précis. Eckersley’s 
Concise English Grammar is the text used 
both in this course and in the fifth. Pupils 
read either short stories or plays. The 4th. 
is probably the hardest of the English 
classes, and many pupils repeat the course 
before going on to the fifth and final 
examination. No reading book is used in 
English V: the pupils read one short story 
per term, and do a great deal of grammar 
and précis writing (mainly from UN docu- 
ments). The final examinations are cer- 
tainly stiff. Besides testing grammar and 
vocabulary (e.g., explain “concern”, 
“seam”, “dwindle”, etc.) they ask for a 
précis, a letter and an official memo- 
randum. About 60% of the pupils that sit 
for the examination pass it — a figure that 
speaks eloquently enough for the excel- 
lence of the course. 


French Course 

French teachers do not face the problem 
of heterogeneity, as many of the pupils 
come from the Spanish typing pool. How- 
ever, this is not an unmixed blessing, since 
their work does not provide the pupils 
with an opportunity to practice the new 
language. As elsewhere, the French pupils 
begin by learning elementary vocabularies 
and some grammar: easy plurals, femi- 


nines, the fundamental verbs, qui and 
que, partitive articles and the auxiliaries 
avoir and étre. In the second course, less 
usual vocabulary and more grammar are 
taught: new tenses, irregular verbs, and 
the construction of easy relative sentences. 
As in French I, great stress is laid on 
speaking and spelling. French III, on the 
other hand, is almost entirely devoted to 
grammar. This makes it a very difficult 
course to teach, since great skill is needed 
to keep alive the students’ interest. Some 
of the devices used are: tape recordings, 
the staging of brief dialogues between 
pupils, the learning of songs, etc. In this 
course, the hub of the French series, ap- 
proximately one hour of each class is 
devoted to grammar. Some of the points 
taught are: the order or personal pro- 
nouns, plurals of compound nouns, use of 
y and en, relative pronouns, concordance 
of past participles (la femme que j'ai vue, 
etc.) logical and grammatical analysis, etc. 
In French IV, pupils acquire a larger 
vocabulary and learn idioms and proverbs. 
Their written work includes letters, and 
“explications de textes” serve as an intro- 
duction to the précis writing of the last 
course. 


Examinations 


This brief review of the syllabus nat- 
urally leads us to the examinations. How 
are the papers prepared, that they may 
thoroughly and fairly test the pupils’ 
knowledge? The procedure of the Train- 
ing Section is as follows: the teacher of 
the course makes out a list of the lessons 
and grammatical questions taught, and 
prepares a paper for the written examina- 
tion, both of which he forwards to the 
Examinations and Training Section. The 
list of lessons studied is given to the 
teacher who will be in charge of the oral 
examination, and the draft of the written 
paper is sent to the teacher of the follow- 
ing course, who reads it and adds his com- 
mentaries or suggests changes. The paper 
then returns to the Training Section, and 
the original draft is either accepted or the 
final form is agreed upon. The written 
test lasts one and a half hours, twenty 
minutes of which are taken up by a dic- 
tation. The oral may take anything from 
ten minutes to half an hour. It is generally 
longer in the higher courses, where the 
students must explain the passages they 
have read and engage in a general conver- 
sation. Obviously, the written papers are 
not corrected by the teacher of the course, 
and the name of the pupils is unknown to 
the corrector. Thus, the strictest justice 
and impartiality is ensured. 
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BUFFALO IS HOST TO CULTURE CONFERENCE 


Group Plans Contrastive Cultural Analyses 


4 bes University of Buffalo was host to 
a Study-conference to Plan Contrastive 
Cultural Analyses, held December 19-21, 
1959. The conference was convened at 
the request of the Language Development 
Section, Financial Aid Branch, Division of 
Higher Education, of the Office of Educa- 
tion, and was supported under a contract 
with that organization. Henry Lee Smith, 
Jr., Chairman of the Department of An- 
thropology and Linguistics, served as prin- 
cipal coordinator, and Albert H. Marck- 
wardt of the University of Michigan 
chaired the sessions. 


MLA Report is Background 

‘The springboard for the discussions was 
a report, entitled “Developing Cultural 
Understanding Through Foreign Lan- 
guage Study”, which had been prepared 
as a result of an Interdisciplinary Semi- 
nar in Language and Culture, sponsored 
by the Modern Language Association in 
1953. The study-conference followed the 
pattern of the Seminar by associating 
teachers of modern languages, linguists, 
and social scientists to consider the possi- 
bility and feasibility of constructing con- 
trastive cultural analyses and of reflecting 
such analyses in the production of teach- 
ing materials. There was immediate agree- 
ment on the desirability of developing 
greater cultural insight on the part of lan- 
guage students through at least two chan- 
nels: changes in attitude or approach on 
the part of teachers and alterations in 
existing teaching materials. ‘The difficul- 
ties inherent in the first were made ex- 
plicit through a description of present-day 
teacher-training methods which _ give 
future teachers of modern languages little 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the cultural implications of the language 
they are preparing to teach. Recognizing 
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both the unacceptability and the inadvis- 
ability of introducing into the teacher- 
training curriculum specialized courses in 
the social sciences which might offer the 
useful cultural insights, the conference 
concentrated on the objective of introduc- 
ing such materials in the most efficient 
forms and at the most effective levels: a 
handbook or guide for teachers to be 
implemented by textbooks which would 
facilitate introduction of cultural concepts 
to the students. 


Cultures to be Contrasted 


The cultures, to be contrasted with 
United States culture, which are most im- 
mediately needed are Arabic, Chinese, 
French, German, Hindi-Urdu, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Russian, and Spanish. It was 
obvious that no single interpretation of 
United States culture could be used in 
contrast with the several other cultures. A 
different set of parallels from United 
States experience would be required in 
each instance. These would not conflict 
but would require carefully chosen illus- 
trative materials. The latter could be 
found either in literary or social science 
writings. 


In its final recommendations, the con- 
ference proposed a three-stage approach: 
construction of a manual of cultural in- 
sights applicable to the preparation of the 
several contrastive analyses; the formula- 
tion of the latter by teams composed of 
modern language teachers and representa- 
tive social scientists; and the encourage- 
ment of the use of these analyses in stu- 
dents’ textbooks at appropriate levels. 


Planning Committee 


To accomplish the first stage, the con- 
ference appointed a Planning Committee 
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under the chairmanship of David B. St 
Professor of Anthropology, Universit’ 
Buffalo. The initial membership of 
Committee is: Edward T. Hall, Jr., | 
ernment Affairs Institute; Rufus Hen 
Foreign Service Institute; Charles 
Hockett, Cornell University; Eleanor 
Jorden, Foreign Service Institute; 
Edgar Mayer, The University of Buf 
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tee on Middle Eastern Languages, 
Committee on Language and Psy 
therapy, and the Committee on Con 
tive Cultural Analyses. 


Despite these recent organizational 
velopments and the increased activit 
already existing committees, there L 
seem to be still a lack of adequate coveras 
for several areas of interest. As yet the 
are, for example, no regional langua 
committees for large areas of the 
(Far East, South East Asia and Ocea 
and Latin America) or a sufficient n 
ber of committees concerned with rele 
research and inter-disciplinary matte: 
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